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terrorism law takes on its full psychological meaning as 
an excuse for escalating rhetoric. Complicating the opposi¬ 
tion’s pitch is a recent rash of bombings. Some of those—of 
power lines leading into slums, for example—are widely 
suspected to be C.N.l. actions. But responsibility for others, 
against state property, has been claimed by leftist “brigades” 
linked to several parties. The use of tactical violence is a 
source of serious debate within the anti-Pinochet forces and 
is one of the issues preventing overall agreement. 

Nevertheless, the opposition has demonstrated its ability 
to cooperate in specific situations—notably, the monthly 
protests that began last May. Each protest has been larger 
than the last, and they have remained nonviolent despite 
constant harassment by security forces. But a year has passed 
since the first one; facing intense repression and a still- 
united military, the opposition is challenged to keep morale 
up and broaden its pressure. 

Hence plans for a general strike in May or June. Police 
prevented labor leaders from meeting in mid-April to set a 
strike date, but an announcement is nevertheless expected 
shortly. And other strikes and slowdowns will probably 
follow, as part of a campaign to make Chile ungovernable. 
While the government puts out feelers for a new “dialogue,” 
opposition spokesmen counter the Pinochet-Jarpa strategy 
by emphasizing unity—within labor, among the opposition, 
across class lines. Rodolfo Seguel, head of the National 
Workers Command, has stated that this will be a crucial 
period. He told an opposition newspaper recently, “To lead 
today’s struggle we must work at the base without exclusion 
of any kind. To the extent we increase unitary action, we 
can succeed.” □ 


RETURN OF THE RED SQUADS 


Police Spies in the 
City of the Angels 

DAVE LINDORFF 


O ne morning in March I got a check for $2,600 in 
the mail. It was made out by the American Civil 
Liberties Union’s Southern California affiliate, 
but the money actually came from the Los An¬ 
geles city treasury: my share of a court settlement for 
damages resulting from years of spying by the Los Angeles 
Police Department’s ubiquitous and once-invisible Red 
squad. 

On February 22 the police, represented by Attorney Gen¬ 
eral William French Smith’s old law firm, Gibson, Dunn & 
Crutcher, agreed to settle the six-year-old case out of 
court for $1.8 million. It was the largest settlement in a 
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decadelong string of lawsuits against municipal Red squads 
across the country; more important, it produced what the 
A.C.L.U. termed “the most significant step nationally in 
creating really rigorous controls on police intelligence 
gathering/* The controls set out in the Los Angeles agree¬ 
ment require the police to obtain advance approval for any 
future intelligence activity from a five-member civilian po¬ 
lice commission appointed by the mayor, which also has 
free rein to audit such activity later. 

The 144 plaintiffs included leftist activists, journalists like 
me, critics of the police, and organizations like the First 
Unitarian Church, the American Indian Movement, the Na¬ 
tional Lawyers Guild and La Raza Unida Party. All had at 
some point been spied on or infiltrated by undercover cops 
from the L.A.P.D/s Public Disorder Intelligence Division.* 
(Last August the P.D.I.D. disbanded and was imme¬ 
diately replaced by the Anti-Terrorist Division, which is 
run by the same officers and much of the old staff.) 
Some had been victims of Cointelpro-style disruption and 
manipulation. 

In my case, an undercover cop, Connie Milazzo, was sent 
in 1976 to join the staff of the Los Angeles Vanguard , a 
now-defunct alternative weekly newspaper of which I was 
an editor and part owner. Under oath she admitted that she 
had posed as a volunteer reporter to learn our sources for 
articles that dealt with or were of interest to the police. 
Milazzo never got a story published in the Vanguard —her 
writing was atrocious—but in addition to wasting precious 
editorial time in discussions of her assignment, she was, to 
the best recollection of the three editors, present at several 
of the paper’s editorial meetings, where sources and stories 
for future issues were discussed and at which every staff 
member, paid or volunteer, had a vote. That intrusion alone 



violated the First Amendment to a degree that Paul Hoff¬ 
man, lead A.C.L.U. attorney in the case, called “un¬ 
precedented/* 

During the discovery process in the case, as the A.C.L.U. 
pried loose more than 10,000 pages of raw police files and 
intelligence summaries, it became clear that in Los Angeles 
no one was safe from the eyes, and all too often the manipu¬ 
lation, of undercover police agents. (One example: a 
P.D.I.D. spy insinuated himself into the Revolutionary 
Communist Party and, with the direct approval of depart¬ 
ment chiefs, moved in with a female leader, pretending to be 
her lover.) The files prove that the spies reported less on ter¬ 
rorist groups, as the Police Department first claimed, than 
on law-abiding citizens with whom it disagreed. And 
celebrity was no protection. Targets of spying included City 
Council members, state and Federal judges. Mayor Tom 
Bradley, members of the police commission supposedly in 
charge of the department and even the city attorneys 
assigned to represent the police. 

The case provides a clear warning that government spying 
against American citizens has not stopped. Documents show 
that police intrusions continued at least until December 1982, 
when an informer attended the A.C.L.U.’s Bill of Rights 
Dinner. In 1983 the Public Disorder Intelligence Division 
had sixty-one employees and a reported budget of $2.2 mil¬ 
lion-all of which produced not a single criminal convic¬ 
tion. Still, according to some of the plaintiffs, neither this 
abysmal record nor the precedent-setting controls the police 
agreed to in February are likely to stop the spying. As one 
plaintiff said: “The documents showed that every time the 
police commission drew up stricter guidelines, Chief Daryl 
Gates ‘interpreted* them in a way that let him violate them; 
so I*m sure they’ll just continue to violate them. It’s just a 
game to them.’’ There is no reason to assume that police 
departments across the country aren’t doing the same thing. 
In Memphis, where the first of such Red squad court settle¬ 
ments was reached in 1976, the police went ahead and sent 
spies to a Democratic Party miniconvention there two 
years later. 

Perhaps the most important result of the Los Angeles case 
is yet to come. In the course of discovery, the A.C.L.U. 
learned that the department had let some P.D.I.D. officers 
remove intelligence files to their cars or homes. Since the 
department had been ordered to turn over those materials to 
the court or destroy them, the county District Attorney, 
Robert Philibosian, began an investigation. He discovered 
that one officer, Jay Paul, had a garage full of P.D.I.D. 
files. Embarrassed, the Police Department opened its 
own probe into the matter. Paul, who claims he had full 
authorization for his activities (a claim later supported by 
sworn testimony from several of his direct superiors), 
reported that he had been computerizing his data and pro¬ 
viding it to Western Goals, a right-wing foundation 
established in 1979 by the late Representative Larry 
McDonald. (McDonald had once headed the John Birch 
Society.) 

According to publicity literature circulated by the 
organization, Western Goals is the “first and only public 
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foundation ... to fill the critical gap caused by the crip¬ 
pling of the F.B.I., the disabling of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities and the destruction of crucial 
government files.” Western Goals, the brochure continues, 
had developed a computerized “internal security” file that 
was “just a push of a button away from our veteran 
analysts who will continue to work closely with the official 
agencies in charge of our protection.” In its rather grudg¬ 
ing investigation of Paul, Philibosian’s office learned that 
the foundation had done just that. Later Philibosian ob¬ 
tained ninety-nine floppy disks and a computer tape from 
Western Goals, all loaded with names and information, 
much of it provided by police. The A.C.L.U., which gained 
access to the material over the District Attorney’s objec¬ 
tions only days before the settlement was reached, says it is 
probably the tip of the iceberg, as it is organized in the 
form of an index. 

On April 18, with the help of $100,000 in attorneys’ fees 
won from the Police Department, the A.C.L.U. brought 
a suit against Western Goals, alleging that the foun¬ 
dation’s files were illegally obtained and used. Through 
this suit, which seeks a court order ending Western 
Goals’ spying activities, an auditing of its files and monetary 
damages for the plaintiffs, the A.C.L.U. hopes to discover 
the degree to which police intelligence is disseminated to 
private data banks and the extent of private intelligence 
gathering in the United States. It appears, from testimony in 
the Jay Paul case, that Western Goals also got information 
from private corporations such as Exxon and Security 
Pacific Bank, which in turn used the P.D.I.D. like a private 
security service. 

“The Western Goals files are unbelievably complete,” 
says A.C.L.U. spokesman Michael Balter, who is cataloguing 
the several thousand pages of file printouts to determine 
who was targeted. “It’s really a kind of Who's Who of al¬ 
most every left-of-center politician, celebrity, activist or re¬ 
ligious person in the country.” Among the named plaintiffs 
in the lawsuit are the American Friends Service Committee, 
the National Gay Task Force, musician Jackson Browne, 
actors Richard Dreyfuss and Mike Farrell, and The Nation's 
publisher, Hamilton Fish 3d. The A.C.L.U. hopes to devise 
a system for informing those on the list, but to protect their 
privacy it will not release names to the press. “It will be 
something like getting your F.B.I. file,” says Balter, “only 
hopefully much faster.” (Because the L.A.P.D. is seeking 
to block the release of some of the information, it is unclear 
how or when the list will be made available.) 

One other aspect of the Los Angeles case ought to be 
mentioned: the White House connection. Spying by the 
L.A.P.D. dates at least to the Red scare days of the 
1920s. But evidence shows that intelligence activity in¬ 
creased dramatically in the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
at the urging of then Gov. Ronald Reagan and his adviser 
Edwin Meese 3d. 

From 1968 through 1971, Governor Reagan sponsored a 
series of “domestic war games” called Operation Cable 
Splicer. Under the secret program, exposed in 1975 by jour- 
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nalist Ron Ridenhour, the Sixth Continental U.S. Army, the 
California National Guard and local police practiced 
establishing martial law in the state. Among the documents 
Ridenhour obtained was a transcript of a speech Meese had 
made to assembled police, National Guard, Pentagon, Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, F.B.l. and intelli¬ 
gence agency officials after one of their exercises. In sum¬ 
marizing the lessons of the war games, he said: 

Finally, we need to improve our ability in the investigation, 
identification and prosecution of those, particularly the 
leaders, who are responsible for the revolutionary activity in 
our state. We have to have even more maximum photog¬ 
raphy, maximum evidence-gathering by officers who are in¬ 
volved in actual control activity so they can be free, utilizing 
detectives and others that normally do not get suited up for 
the conflict, utilizing them as much as possible in gathering 
evidence so that we can successfully prosecute those who are 
raging the conflict on the campuses and in the streets. 

At that gathering were a number of key L.A.P.D. intelli¬ 
gence officers, including inspector John A. McAllister, who 
told the group: 

The only way to stifle the revolutionary movement is to deny 
the movement leadership by arrest and prosecution of their 
leaders. This requires intelligence capabilities, to know what 
is going to happen and where and when, and have police 
officers undercover in a position to observe the activities 
of revolutionary leaders in the planning and execution of 
the action. 

McAllister, now retired, became a deputy chief of the Po¬ 
lice Department shortly thereafter, and as the documents 
obtained from the P.D.l.D. make clear, his words became 
doctrine. 

The record suggests that the Los Angeles Police Depart¬ 
ment’s spying activity is precisely the kind of thing Reagan 
and Meese want to see the Federal government doing. The 
Senate hearings into Meese’s nomination for Attorney 
General could have provided an excellent forum for probing 
into his role in Operation Cable Splicer and into the gov¬ 
ernment’s current domestic spying activities. Although 
other journalists and I made the Cable Splicer record known 
to Judiciary Committee aides to Senators Edward Kennedy 
and Howard Metzenbaum, neither Senator raised the issue, 
preferring to dwell on Meese’s financial shenanigans and 
political cronyism. 

Meanwhile, plaintiffs in Los Angeles are acting to put 
their settlements to good use. Several organizations plan to 
include at the bottom of their literature words to this effect: 
“Financed in part by an unintended grant from the L.A.P.D.” 
A defense fund may be established to combat police shoot¬ 
ings of unarmed civilians, and one plaintiff plans to spend 
a year in Nicaragua courtesy of the police “to work for 
the [Sandinista] government in whatever capacity they 
ask me to.” 

Police Chief Gates may not feel overly constrained by the 
court order governing his intelligence activities, but he 
must be galled knowing that the department is funding 
everything from a legal assault on Western Goals to anti¬ 
imperialist activity in Managua. □ 


■i LETTER FROM EUROPE 

Schools, Sculptors 
And Spring Fools 

DANIEL SINGER 

Paris 

arch 4. Hundreds of thousands of French citi¬ 
zens are marching today to defend “educa¬ 
tional freedom”—that is, uncontrolled state 
subsidies for private Catholic schools. They 
cleverly present the idea of Ttcole laique , a public school 
with equality for all, as nightmarish 1984 , the symbol of the 
oppressive state stilling civil society. And where are the pro¬ 
testers marching? In Versailles. Ever since the Commune of 
Paris, the Versaillais have been known as the men of the 
massacre—the greedy, frightened and finally bloodthirsty 
executioners of the workers of Paris. Today they parade as 
the champions of freedom. How is that possible? Why is it 
credible? Quite simply, because in France political freedom 
is again confused with the freedom of the market. 

The school issue is not an isolated case. Consider the re¬ 
sponse to the revival of a law designed to prevent press lords 
from obtaining a monopoly on national newspapers. Passed 
after World War II and being brought up to date, the law’s 
main target is Robert Hersant, the French Murdoch, who was 
abjectly pro-Nazi during the occupation. Hersant is now 
miraculously presented by the right as a martyr of freedom; 
the Socialist government as the chief enemy of liberty. 
Why? Because the former no longer stands for the crooked 
defense of private property but for “civil society,” while the 
latter stands for the overwhelming Leviathan, a state as 
metaphysical and undefined as civil society itself. 

The government’s clumsy propaganda has contributed to 
the change in climate. The Socialists have never given the 
impression that they stand wholeheartedly behind the effort 
to restore the stature of public schools. The press law looks 
too obviously tailored to check Hersant, whose papers hap¬ 
pen to be passionately committed to the opposition. But the 
reasons go much deeper. When a Socialist President and his 
ministers praise private enterprise not as a temporary neces¬ 
sity but as a virtue in itself, when supposedly leftist papers 
(Nouvel Observateur is a good example) repeat time and 
again that the market is the only rampart of freedom, why 
shouldn’t people begin to believe that interference with 
Hersant leads ultimately to samizdat or that subsidies for 
private schools are indispensable to avoid Stalinist educa¬ 
tion? When you preach irrational premises, why should 
people draw rational conclusions? 

A few years ago you could hear in Paris the theme drawn 
from Brecht’s Threepenny Opera : The time of small thieves 
is over; we have entered the era of robber barons. What is 
it robbing a bank, compared with setting up a bank? Today 


Daniel Singer is The Nation ’s European correspondent. 










